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THE PKLICAN. 



ZOOLOGY— BIRDS. 

Having in two preceding Numbers of the present 
month — vihile visiting the Zoological Gardens, and ex- 
amining some of those animals which, although now to 
be seen in that enclosure, appear formed by nature to 
roam the desert, or reside far from the haunts of man — 
taken the opportunity of turning the attention of our 
juvenile friends to the importance of studying zoology as 
a science, we shall now, by way of introducing to their 
notice a few specimens of the feathered race, not com- 
monly to be met with in those countries, lay before 
them a few observations bearing particularly upon this 
class of animated creation. They are the remarks of an 
intelligent naturalist, to whom we are indebted for the 
best collection of British land and water birds that has 
ever yet been given to the public* Speaking of the 
different divisions of the feathered tribes — those beautiful 
tenants of the air, the woods, and the fields — he ob- 
serves, " there are various kinds of land birds, which, al- 
though little noticed, are eminently useful to man, by 
clearing the earth and the atmosphere of myriads of in- 
sects, in every stage of their progressive growth, from the 
invisible egg to the period when they are enabled to flut- 
ter on the wing. Thesej together with the other branches 
of this great family, whose lives may be said to be spent 
more innocently than those of the rapacious kind, ail 
contribute their services to man, by clearing the earth of 
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the seeds of noxious plants, as well as the trees of in- 
numerable destructive insects, with which they feed their 
young, and claim for themselves, meanwhile, but a small 
return of the produce of the fields and gardens, which 
too often is ungratefully begrudged them. 

" They are the industrious, regulating little messengers 
of Providence, without whose assistance the plough and 
the spade would often find their labours bestowed in vain ; 
and, weak as these instruments may appear, without their 
aid, instead of a land of overflowing plenty, adorned with 
flowers and fruits, and trees and woods, in rich luxuriance, 
and in all their varied beauty, where every grove is made 
vocal with responsive praises, we should too frequently 
meet with nothing but the barrennness, and the silence, 
and the dreariness of a desert. 

" Leaving those denizens of nature to enjoy their own 
native woods, the sheltering coppice, or extended plain, 
the task now assigned us is to delineate the figures, and 
to describe the characters of the other two divisions of 
this numerous family — the waders and the swimmers : 
these are generally found far removed from the cultivated 
world. In exploring the track which leads us, step by 
step, to an acquaintance with them, we must travel through 
reeds and rushes, with doubtful feet, over the moss- 
covered faithless quagmire, amidst oozing rills, and stag- 
nant pools. The former division of these inhabitants of 
the marsh are called waders. All the genera, and the 
different species of this division, have divided toes : they 
are apparently fitted for living on land, but are furnished 
with propensities and appetites which direct them chiefly 
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to seek their food in moist and watery places, or on the 
margins of lakes and rivers, and yet they avoid those 
depths, where it might seem to be found in the greatest 
abundance. Most them have long bills, formed to per- 
forate the soft mud and moist earth, and long legs, bare 
above the knees, whereby they are enabled to wade 
through shallow waters in search of food, without wetting 
their plumage. Others have shorter legs, feathered down 
to the knees, and bills of varied length : whence it may 
appear that these are more limited in their powers, and 
pick up only such insects or grasses, seeds or roots of 
aquatic plants, as are to be met with near the surface of 
the ground, or in shallow pools; whilst others again are 
known to plunge into the water, and by partial swimmings 
to extricate themselves from it, after they have seized 
their prey, whether fishes or insects. Some of this cla».s, 
in the warmer and temperate climates, breed and rear 
their young in the fens, where they remain throughout 
the year : others again, but these are few, after the busi- 
ness of incubation is over, disappear, and are supposed to 
direct their flight northward; while others, and these by 
much the greater number, are known invariably to leave 
the north, and to migrate southward on the approach of 
the winter months, and to return northward in the spring. 
It must be observed that the swamps, and inland waters of 
temperate climes, arc also stocked with a numerous set of 
inhabitants of the second class — the swimmers* Some of 
these, likewise, after having reared their young, migrate 
much in the same way as the waders. 

" The northern extremities of the earth seem as if they 
were set apart for the nations of the feathered race, as 
their peculiar heritage— a possession which they have held 
coeval with creation. There, amidst lakes and endless 
swamps, where the human foot never trod, and where, ex- 
cepting their own cries, nothing is heard but the winds, they 
find an asylum where they can rear their young in safety, 
unmolested, and surrounded by a profusion of plenty. This 
ample provision consists chiefly of the larvae of gnats and 
other insects, with which the atmosphere must be loaded 
in that region during the summer months. 'The eggs of 
these insects deposited in the mud, and hatched by the 
influence of the unsetting summer's sun, arise, like exhala- 
tions, in multiplied myriads, and, as we may conceive, 
afford a never-failing supply of food to the feathered tribes. 
An equal abundance of food is also provided for the 
young of those kinds of birds which seek it from the waters, 
in the spawn of fishes, or the small fry, which fearlessly 
sport in their native element, undisturbed by the angler 
or the fisherman. In these retirements they remain, or 
only change their haunts from one lake or misty bog to 
another, to procure food, or to mix with their kind; and 
thus they pass the long enlightened season. As soon as 
the sun begins, in shortened peeps, to quit his horizontal 
course, the falling snows and the hollow blasts foretel the 
change, and are the signals for their departure— then it is 
that the widely-spreading winged host, having gathered 
together in separate tribes their plump, well-fledged fami- 
lies, directed by instinctive knowledge, leave their native 
wilds, the arctic regions, that prolific source whence these 
Multiplied migrators, in flocks innumerable, and in direc- 
tions like radii from the centre of a circle, are poured 
forth to replenish the more southern quarters of the globe. 
In their route, they are impelled, or stop short, in greater 
or lesser numbers, according to the severity or mildness of 
the season, and are thus more equally distributed oyer the 
cultivated world; -where man, habituated to consider 
every thing in the creation as subservient to his use, and 
ever watchful to seize all within his grasp, makes the* 
feel the full foi'ce of his power. 

"Although it is not certainly known to what places 
some of these kinds retire to breed, yet it is ascertained 
that the greater part of them hatch and rear their young 
pn the rocky promontories and inlets of the sea» and on 
the innumerable little isles with which the extensive coast 
of Norway is studded, from its southern extremity— the 
podesness, or Naze— to the North Cape, that opposes 
itself £o the Frozen Ocean. The Hebrides, or 'Western 
Scottish-Isles, are also well known to be a principal rcn- 
thBYOm to sea-fowl, snd celebrated as such by Thomson j 



" < Or where the northern ocean, hi vast whirls, 
V:o\U round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Tlwhi and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides* • 
Who can recount what transmigrations there 
Are annual made ? what nations come and go 
And how the living clouds on clouds arise ? 
Inlinite wings ! till all the plume-dark air, 
And rude resounding shore, are one wild cry.' 

" Certain it is, that the deeps of the frozen zone are the 
great receptacle whence the finny tribes issue, in so won- 
derful a profusion, to restock all the watery world of the 
northern hemisphere ; and that this immense icy protuber- 
ance of the globe, this gathering together, tins hoard of 
congealed waters, is periodically diminished by the influ- 
ence of the unsetting summer's sun, whose rays being per- 
petually, though obliquely shed, during that season, on 
the widely extended rim of the frozen continent, gradu- 
ally dissolve its margin, which is thus crumbled into innu- 
merable floating ides, that are driven southward to reple- 
nish the seas of warmer climes. 

<c Amidst these drifts of ice, and following this widely 
spreading current, teeming with life, the whole host of 
sea-fowl find in the waters an inexhaustible supply of 
food : for the great movement, the immense southward 
migration of fishes, is then begun, and shoal after shoal, 
probably as the removal of their dark icy canopy unveils 
them to the sun, are invited forth, and, guided by its light 
and heat, poured forward in thousands of myriads, in mul- 
titudes which set all calculation at defiance. The flocks of 
sea-birds, for their numbers, baffle the power of figures ; 
but the swarms of fishes, as if engendered in the clouds, 
and showered down like the rain, are multiplied in an in- 
comprehensible degree; they may indeed be called infi- 
nite, if infinity were applicable to any thing created. Of 
all these various tribes of fishes, thus pressing forward on 
their southern route, that of the herring is the most nume- 
rous. Closely embodied in resplendent columns of many 
miles in length and breadth, and in depth from the surface 
to the bottom of the sea, the shoals of this tribe peace- 
fully glide along, and glittering like a huge reflected rain- 
bow, or aurora borealis, attract the eyes of all their attend- 
ant foes. Other' kinds of fishes, in duller garbs, keep 
also together in bodies, but change their movements as 
may best suit their different modes of attack or defence, 
in preying upon, or escaping from each other as they pass 
along. All these various tribes of fishes, but particularly 
that of the herring, are in their turns encountered and 
preyed upon by the whole hosts of sea-fowl, which conti- 
nually watch all their motions. Some arc seen to hover 
over the shoals of fishes, and to wheel about in quick and 
glancing evolutions, and then to dart down like a falling 
plummet upon the selected object, which is gliding near 
the surface of the water, and instantly to rise, and devour 
the living victim on the wing. Others, equally alert and 
rapid in their pursuit, plunge and dive after their prey to 
greater depths ; while the less active birds seem content 
to devour only such of the fishes as have been killed or 
wounded, and cast out on the flanks, or left in the rear of 
the main body. 

" In this great, this wonderful emigration of birds and 
fishes, it is evident that they are amply provided on their 
way with an abundance of food, which they derive from 
each other; and that the shoals of fishes which the sea- 
fowl attend are impelled southward by instinct, aided by 
currents, for the accomplishment of their mission. 

i( Notwithstanding the prodigious multitudes of the in- 
habitants' of the ocean which are destroyed by each other, 
and by their winged enemies, yet, like a small toll, or like 
a measure of sand taken from the beach, there is no visi- 
ble diminution of them ; for although many divisions of 
the larger kinds, by keeping in the mid-sea deeps, escape 
notice, and are dispersed like the fowl that follow to feed 
on them; yet others are mixed with the smaller sorts, and 
form part of those vast shoals which yearly present them- 
selves to man, filling every creek and inlet of the northern 
I shores, particularly those of the British isles; where this 
! wonderful influx appears as if offered to give employment 
I to thousands, and to supply an inexhaustible source of 
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commerce; but this, like other overflowing gifts of Provi- 
dence, seems to be too little regarded— the waste, indeed, 
in this instance, is sufficient to feed half the human race. 

"It is a melancholy reflection, that from man, down- 
wards to the smallest living creature, all are found to prey 
upon and devour each other. ^ The philosophic mind, 
however, sees this waste of animal life again and again 
repaired by fresh stores ever ready to supply the void, and 
the great work of generation and destruction perpetually 
going on, and to this dispensation of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, so interesting to humanity, bows in awful silence. 

" In returning from these digressions to the subject of 
the present inquiry, let the imagination picture to itself 
countless multitudes of birds, wafted, like the clouds, 
around the globe, which in ceaseless revolutions turns its 
convexities to and from the sun, causing thereby a perpe- 
tual succession of day and night, summer and winter, and 
these migrators will be seen to follow its course, and to 
traverse both hemispheres from pole to pole. To those 
who, contemplating this world of wonders, extend their 
views beyond the common gropings of mankind, it will 
appear that Nature, ever provident that no part of her 
empire should be unoccupied, has peopled it with crea- 
tures of various kinds, and filled every corner of it with 
animation. To follow her into all her recesses would be 
an endless task; but so far as these have been explored, 
every step is marked with pleasantness ; and while the 
reflecting mind, habituated to move in its proper sphere, 
breaks through the trammels of pride, and removes the 
films of ignorance, it soars with clearer views towards 
perfection, and adores that infinite wisdom which ap- 
pointed and governs the unerring course of all things. 

■ iC Thus, the men 

Whom nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With hia conceptions ; act upon his plan; 

And form to his the relish of their souls."— Ahenside. 



THE PEMCAN.* 

The family of swimming birds to which the pelicans 
give name is distinguished from all the other subdivisions 
of that order by the extension of the membrane connect, 
ing the three anterior toes in such a manner as to include 
the posterior also, which is thus brought forward as it 
were into the same series with the rest. The birds of ~ , 

this family consequently offer the most perfect examples * or tne Society, 
of a completely webbed foot. 

In the true pelicans the bill is of great length, broad in 
proportion, flattened from above downwards, and perfectly 
straight, with the exception of a slight hook at the mid- 
dle point of the upper mandible; the edges of both man- 
dibles are entire, being perfectly free from denticulatious; 
and the lower is formed of two long slender flexible 
branches, united together only at the tip, and having the 
intermediate space occupied by a widely dilatable mem- 
branous pouch, which extends for some distance down 
the fore part of the neck. The middle part of the upper 
mandible forms a slight projection, bounded on either 
side by a narrow groove, in which, near the base of the 
bill, are situated the almost imperceptible nostrils* the 
eyes are surrounded by a naked space continuous with the 
base of the bill ; the neck is rather long ; the body large ; 
the legs short, and naked above the knee ; and the wings 
of moderate length, with the first quill-feathers the long- 
est. The tongue is so short, as to have been entirely over- 
looked by the earlier writers. 

The white or common pelican is, as the first of these 
names implies, almost entirely white when in its adult 
state. The quill-feathers, however, which are scarcely 
visible when the wings are closed, are black; and the 
whole plumage, as the bird advances in age, exhibits a 
slight tinge of ficsh-colour, which is sometimes mixed 
with a shade of light yellow. 

When fully grown, the common pelican is almost the 
largest bird of its order, measuring from five to six feet 
from the extremity of its long bill to the tip of its rounded 
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tail, and from ten to twelve in the expanse of its wings. 
The extent of these latter organs, together with the ex> 
treme lightness of the bony structure, (which is eapable of 
receiving a large quantity of air,) enables the bird to soar 
to a very considerable height, and to remain long upon 
the wing. Its bill, frequently sixteen or eighteen inches 
in length, and two or even more in breadth, lias but little 
strength; but the fish on which it preys are immediately 
consigned to its pouch, in which it speedily accumu- 
lates a sufficient store to serve it for a meal, and then 
retires to some neighbouring rock to satify its vora* 
city, which is by no means trifling, from the contents 
of its wallet. This part is so highly distensible, as to he 
capable of containing from two to three gallons of water. 
It serves also as a reservoir for the food which the old 
birds brimr home to their young, and which they disgorge 
into the throats of the latter by pressing the bill upon the 
breast; an action that has given rise to the fable of the 
pelican feeding its young with its blood. In the same 
manner the males supply the wants of the females when 
sitting. 

The white pelicans nest in rocks on the shores of the 
sea, of large rivers, and of lakes, in almost every part of 
the old world, excepting the most northern regions. But- 
fon gives a curious account of the manner in which they 
sometimes act in concert when in pursuit of their finny 
prey. They form themselves into a circular line, and 
when they have thus encompassed a shoal of fishes, sud- 
denly plunge into the water, seize upon their victims, fill 
their pouches with the spoil, and fly to the land, where 
they devour it at their leisure. This fact is confirmed by 
some late observations of j\J. Roulin upon an American 
species. The latter adds, that when a single pelican is in 
search of food, it wheels round and round at the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and as soon as it perceives a fish, 
darts upon it from above with inconceivable rapidity, dis- 
placing the water around it for a considerable distance. 
Should it fail in its attack, which rarely happens, it rises 
again to repeat the same manoeuvre. 

In captivity the pelicans, like most of the swimming 
birds, are perfectly contented, harmless, and familiar. 
Their flesh is said to be far from palatable. 

The specimen in the collection at the Dublin Zoologi- 
cal Gardens struck the sail of a vessel in the Dardanelles 
during a fog, and fell stunned upon the deck ; it was 
brought home by the captain, and purchased from him 
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THE WHALE FISHERY— CAPTAIN ROSS* 
For many years a great change has been taking place 
in the habits of those stupendous creatures which draw 
the enterprise of the merchants ami mariners of England 
and Scotland into the Arctic seas. When the fishery 
commenced, they were so tame that they were found float- 
ing in all the gulfs and bays of Spitzbergen, fearless of 
harm, and were taken by hundreds, and without an effort* 
In a few years, however, this dreadful destruction drove 
them to the more remote bays, from whence they were 
soon driven into the open sea, far away from land. But 
the trackless ocean afforded them no shelter from their 
enemies; they were pursued, and that with so much reso- 
lution, that the Dutch alone are calculated to have de- 
stroyed upwards of fifty thousand in no very long course 
of years. Retiring beVore their ruthless pursuers, they 
next took refuge along the line of perpetual ice, M-hich 
was their habit when Scoresby wrote his celebrated work. 
Here as many as fourteen hundred of them were killed in 
one year. At last, worn out by perpetual persecution, 
they have plunged into the regions of eternal ice, where 
the boldest whaler dares not pursue them. The conse- 
quence is, that the Greenland Fishery, which was formerly 
carried on in the sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
is nearly abandoned, and the whole trade would^ soon 
have been at an end, if lioss had not penetrated in his first 
voyage through the mass of ice which renders the en- 
trance to Baffin's bay so hazardous, and opened to the 
whalers vast seas never before fibbed in, and which the 
monsters of the deep are found to frequent in great num- 
bers, The most northern part of Baffin's bay, together 



